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BULGARIA AND°THE BULGARIANS. 


Buicarta, a province of European Turkey, owes its 
origin, like many other nations or tribes in the eastérn 
parts of Europe, to an immigration of Tartar hordes, 
from the countries near the Caspian. There was a 
country called Great Bulgaria, on the confines of Asia 
and Europe, whose inhabitants penetrated to the west 
of the Black Sea, about the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. They were repelled by the celebrated Belisa- 
rius: but in the following century they succeeded in 
forming a kingdom; which they called Little Bulgaria, 
along the southern shores of the Danube, in the heart 
of what is now European Turkey. The victories of 
Justinian the Second, Emperor of Constantinople, kept 
the Bulgarians in awe for a{time; but they gradually 
extended their power at the expense of the Greek 
Empire, till, in the tenth century, they became mas- 
ters of Dardania, Thessaly, and Epirus, under Simeon, 
the most celebrated of all their kings. Bulgaria was 
subsequently again united to the empire as a tributary 
state, and so continued for two centuries; but, in the 
thirteenth, it recovered its independence, and maintained 
a continual struggle with its more powerful neighbours ; 
till it was at length reduced to a Turkish province by 
Bajazet, in 1396. Asa Turkish province it has ever 
since remained. 

Bulgaria iz bounded in a more definite manner than 
most of the Turkish provinces. Its northern limit is 
the Danube, which separates it from Wallachia; the 
eastern boundary is the Black Sea; the southern is the 
mountains of the Balkan; and the western 1s formed 
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principally by two small rivers. Placed, as it were, on 
the declivity of the Balkan, nearly the whole province is 
rugged and mountainous. Few countries owe more 
to the libera: hand of nature than Bulgaria. The soil 
is everywhere productive, and the numerous streams 
fertilize the fields which they traverse; while the beauty 
of the climate in summer, tempered by a considerable 
degree of cold in winter, contributes materially to the 
rapid increase of every kind of produce. All sorts of 
grain, cattle, horses, wool, iron, and wine, are raised 
in abundance, and would render this a highly flourishing 
country under a more liberal government than that of 
the Turks; for the Danube affords an easy communica- 
tion with the neighbouring provinces and the Mediter- 
ranean, by means of the Black Sea. Bulgaria is con- 
sidered by the Turks as the granary of Constantinople, 
so that the exportation of corn to any other place is 
strictly prohibited. Wheat, barley, ber | millet are raised 
in large quantities; and at one part of the province are 
large rice farms belonging to the Sultan, from the pro- 
duce of which, many of the officers receive their salaries 
in kind. Honev, of excellent quality, is produced in 
great ‘abundance, but the exportation is prohibited, on 
the same ground as that of corn, viz., in order to secure 
a plentiful supply to the capital. 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh gives a favourable picture of the 
peasantry of this province. Although it forms part of 
Turkey, yet the inhabitants, like those of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are Greek Christians, and have little of the 
Turkish character. The Turks who reside there are 
chiefty officials, or, at least, persons — them- 
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selves superiur to the native inhabitants of the province. 
Mr. Walsh draws a striking contrast betweea the Bul- 
garians, who are simple, kind, and affectionate; and the 
Turks residing amoag them, who were rude and often 
brutal in their conduct. 

On the road, (he says,) we frequently met groups of both, 
always separate, but employed in the same avocations; the 
Turks were known by turbans, sashes, pistols, and yatigans} 
but still more by a ferocity of aspect, a rude assumption of 
demeanour, and a careless kind of contempt, that at once 
repulsed and disgusted us. They never turned their buffa- 
loes or arubas out of the way to let us pass, or showed the 
smallest wish to be civil and obliging; on the contrary, 
they were pleased if they pushed us into a bog in the nar- 
row road, or entangled us among trees and bushes. Any 
accommodation in houses was out of the question; if we 
approached one for a drink of milk or water, we ran the 
hazard of being stabbed or shot. 


The Bulgarian peasants are distinguished by caps of 
brown sheep-skin; jackets of cloth, made of the undyed 
wool of dark brown sheep, which their wives spin and 
weave; white cloth trousers, and sandals of raw leather, 
drawn under the sole, and laced with strings over the 
instep. They carry neither pistol, yatigan, nor any 
other weapon of offence. The dress of the females is 
described as being neat, clean, and comfortable. It 
generally consists of a jacket and petticoat of dark blue 
cloth, with a bright border of list round the edges or 
down the seams; amd am under-garment of hemp and 
cotton, very large, hanging far below the petticoat, 
and gathered in full folds rownd the neck and arms, and 
worked or woven with lace-like borders. Married wo- 
men wear handkerchiefs om their heads, with a long 
lappel hanging down the back behind; girls have their 
heads uncovered, with their hair braided and ornamented 
with different coins. Al wear ear-rings, bracelets, and 
finger-rings, from an early age; and nearly all go bare- 
footed. 

Those who are accustomed to read books of travels, 
cannot fail to remark—at first with surprise, and after- 
wards, perhaps, with a smile—the very discordant 
results at which authors arrive respecting the manners, 
character, and industry of the people with whom they 
come in contact in their travels. The truth is, that, in 
most cases, these writers, however desirous they may be 
to adhere to the truth, have seldom opportunities to sift 
the matters on which they offer opinions. One traveller 
may pass through a country in the bleak season of win- 
ter, and his account of it will be tinctured with the 
cheerlessness which he observes; whereas another, who 
happened to travel there in a more genial season, will 
speak in glowing language of the country. Again, if 
a traveller happens to meet with kind usage from those 
with whom he has communication, he is apt to jump to 
the conclusion that the inhabitants, as a nation, are 
kind; while an opposite treatment will lead to an oppo- 
site result. We mention these circumstances, because 
we have found that the Bulgarians, their character, 
manners, and dwellings, are represented in different 
lights by different travellers; and we have wished to 

oint out the probable cause for these discrepancies. 

he traveller from whom we just took an extract, says, 
that the countenances of the peasantry are so open, art- 
less, and benevolent, and their demeanour so kind and 
cordial, that every one he met seemed to welcome him 
as a friend. Whenever their buffaloes or arubas stopped 
up the way, the peasants were prompt to turn them aside; 
and whenever they saw him embarrassed, or obliged to 
get out of the road, they were eager to show that it was 
not their fault. Their houses were always open to him, 
and his presence was a kind of jubilee to the family; 
and the compensation he gave for their hospitality was 
so small, and their mode of receiving it so. disinterested, 
as to induce him to believe that if none had been 
offered, none would have been asked for.—Another tra- 
yeller, who passed through this province in the winter 
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‘season, when all was discomfort, has scarcely a.word to 


say in favour either of the peoplé ot the country. We 
believe, however, that, in this instance, those who speak 
in rather favourable terms approach nearer to the 
truth. 

A brief notice of Mr. Tietz’s journey from the north- 
ern te the southern boundaries of the province will en- 
able us to describe. some of its features. The party, 
consisting of two gentlemen, two servants, a Tatar or 
armed courier, and two postilions, were mounted on 
seven horses; while four horses carried the luggage; all 
the horses being hired, for a certain agreed sum, to 
carry the traveller and luggage from Rustchuk on the 
banks of the Danube, to Constantinople. The travellers 
left Rustchuk in the winter season, and travelled along 
a road which is deemed one of the best in the Turkish 
empire. Arriving at a river over which there was no 
bridge, the travellers had to swim their horses across; 
and as the water was partially covered with ice, th2 ford- 
ing was anything but agreeable. However, after a good 
hour’s ride they arrived at a village inhabited by Bulga- 
rian Christians, entered a peasant’s dwelling, and thou- 
roughly dried themselves upon mats and carpets. Mean- 
while the Tatar, who was a Turk, prepared a meal in 
the Turkish manner; consisting of a roasted fowl, a dish 
of pilau, which consists of dried rice cooked in a little 
fat,—a dish of kibabs, consisting of small pieces of 
mutton, stuck on a wooden skewer, and roasted,—and 
finally cheese-cakes, to which succeeded a dessert of figs, 
dates, and grapes. The place of a table was supplied 
by a low footstool turned upside down, on the four in- 
verted legs of which was placed a round wooden dish, 
for the reception of the food. The cottage—as appears 
to be generally the case in Bulgaria—was inhabited by 
a whole family, and the travellers sat comfortably round 
a blazing fire, conversing with the host; while the young 
men were smoking, and the women and girls were spin- 
ning cotton and wool. The Turks know the value of 
the Bulgarians as an industrious people, and seem, on 
the whole, to treat them more mildly than most others 
of their Christian subjects. 

The travellers proceeded at a quick rate through a 
country sparingly supplied with towns and villages; meet- 
ing on their way with many fountains, founded in most 
cases by the pious endowment of individuals, for the re- 
freshment of travellers who would else suffer from the 
little accommodation afforded in the way of inns or 
khans. Much taste is usually displayed in selecting an 
agreeable spot, shaded by trees, close to the road side, 
as the site of these springs; an iron or earthenware vessel 
is often found in a small niche built over the spouting tube; 
and around it are a few large stones, serving as seats. 
A well-kept, and gradually-ascending road conducted the 
travellers through a few villages to the foot of the Balkan 
mountains, which separate Bulgaria from Roumelia. The 
northern or Bulgarian side of these mountains is cooler 
than the southern, and is covered with large forests, 
consisting of fir, beech, and oak trees. The entrance 
to the pass of the Balkan is very romantic. On the 
left, close to the road, and surrounded by cypresses and 
plantains, is an elegant fountain; on the right, at the 
distance of about a mile, a pleasant village nestles in a 
hollow, at the foot of the mountain. The travellers 
passed over a bridge, beneath which a loud rushing 
stream descended from the heights; and then rode 
through a narrow ravine, bordered on either side by preci- 
pitous and almost overhanging rocks, and occasionally 
shaded by large oak trees. After ascending for four 
hours, they arrived at the small town of Tirnowa, which 
is deemed the metropolis of Bulgaria. * We may here 
remark, that Bulgaria contains very few important towns; 
the inhabitants being rather of a pastoral character. 
living in villages more than in towns. 

The travellers left Tirnowa, and ascended by a path 
contiguous to fearful abysses, and full of loose stones; 
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it was so narrow, that the horses were obliged to follow 
one another, in single file; and in many spots the sure- 
footed animals pass over fathomless chasms scarcely a 
foot wide. They at length reached a place where the 
road became exceedingly narrow, and made a bend round 
a sharp crag lying on the right, whilst on the left a very 
deep abyss yawned. The Tatar drew a pistol from his 
belt, and fired twice, after which he explained to his em- 
ployers the purpose of so doing. It appears that there 
is no possibility of two horses, especially if loaded, tra- 
versing this narrow path abreast: in case, therefore, of 
a caravan being on the point of entering the pass fram 
the opposite direction, the pistol-shot is a signal that 
the path is already occupied, and that the advancing 
caravan must stop. After having passed this dangerous 
place, the travellers, came to the village of Gablowa, 
seated high in the mountains, close to a torrent inter- 
rupted by many falls; it was inhabited wholly by Bulga- 
rian iron-smiths, the red flames of whose furnaces shone 
through almost every door, and the blows of whose 
hammers resounded from the surrounding mountains. 
As we have now reached the summit of the Balkan 
pass, the southern boundary of Bulgaria, we shall 
not follow the travellers any further in this direction. 

Dr. Me Michael, who travelled on horseback through 
Bulgaria from the Danube to the Balkan, nearly in the 
same manner as the travellers just alluded to, gives the 
following description of a village scene, shortly before 
arriving at the mountains :— 

At midday we halted in the centre of a small village ; 
and one of our swrugees having placed himself on a little 
eminence set up a loud and piercing shout, which he main- 
tained as long as his respiration would allow. No inhabit- 
ant had been visible as we entered the village ; but after one 
or two repetitions of this extraordinary summons, an elderly 
peasant was seen making towards us with all pormble speed, 
whom our conductor, on his approach, saluted with the dig- 
nified appellation of Schorbatchie, or captain, upbraiding 
him, however, at the same time, with delay He, it appeared, 
was the chief of the village, and on him devolved the duty 
of providing strangers with food and lodging’: should the tra- 
veller be a Turk, these accommodations are harshly exacted, 
and, I believe, never requited; and though we always en- 
deavoured at our departure to satisfy our hosts, yet, at this 
remuneration was uncertain, our arrival in a village was 
never greeted by any very smiling countenances. On this 
occasion the Schorbatchie conducted us to a hut, where we 
obtained our usual refreshment of bread, eggs and wine, of 
not an unpleasant taste, though very weak in its quality; 
these articles of food were to be procured in almost every 
village we passed through, and if it were a large one, the 
Turkish luxury of yaourt was generally to be found. 

There are one or two Bulgarian towns near the 
Danube, such as Silistria and Rustchuk, which are 
worthy of notice; but as we have it in contemplation to 
describe the Danube and its banks, in a series of articles, ¢ 
we shall not dwell farther on the subject here-—Our 
frontispiece represents the partially decayed remains of 
one of those caravanserais which the traveller so fre- 
quently meets with in Turkey. 


TERE is a tear,whose muteness speaks 
More than all language can convey,— 

A tear, by which the full heart seeks 
Its warm emotions to pourtray ; 

Tis the most precious gem, in sooth, 
That can by virtue’s eyes be viewed, 

In the heart’s mine of age or youth,— 
It is the tear of gratitude.—? 


Beware how you allow words to pass for more than they 
are worth, and bear in mind what alteration is sometimes 
produced in their current value by the course of time.— 
SouTHEY. 


No prince ever loved peace more than King Henry the 
Seventh of England. The usual preface to all his treaties 


was, “that when Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when He went out of the world peace was be- 
queathed,” 
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ON CHESS. No. XVI 
Tue Automaton CueEss-PLAYER. 4, 


Durinc the exhibition of the Automaton Chess-Player 
in London under its new proprietor, M. Maelzel, the 
mysterious box, without which M, de Kempelen stated 
the automaton could not play, was no longer consulted, 
Maelzel held a lighted candle in the interior before play- 
ing, and then left the candle burning on an adjoining 
slab. The mode of exhibiting the interior of the chest, 
the winding up of the machinery, and some other minor 
circumstances, were carefully observed by several pers 
sons who endeavoured to prove the existence of a con+ 
cealed confederate. None, however, were successful, 
until Mr. Willis, of Cambridge, a gentleman well known 
for his high scientific attainments, published his attempt 
to analyse the automaton chess-player, Taking advan- 
tage of just so much as was seen and heard at the 
exhibition, and with the assistance of numerous drawings, 
his reasonings amount to the following simple conclu- 
sion; that the man, who really played the chess automa- 
ton, was concealed in the chest, 

We now proceed to lay before the reader an abstract 
of Mr, Willis’s clever work, 

At the commencement of the exhibition the spectators 
are shown the interior of the chest, which appears to be 
so occupied by pieces of machinery that the concealment 
of a human being seems impossible. When the -move- 
ments of the automaton begin, the beholders, in the first 
moments of surprise, and in the absence of any osten- 
sible living cause, naturally refer the effect to the 
mechanism which has been exhibited, because the move- 
ments immediately follow the familiar action and well- 
known sound of winding up clock-work, and are skilfully 
accompanied by the grating noise of moving wheels, 
But still there is no evidence that the concealed machinery 
exerts any influence on the arm of the automaton, or 
that the machinery is ever in motion at all. The 
machinery at rest is freely exposed: the chest is osten- 
tatiously opened, and the semblance at least of wheels, 
and pulleys, and levers, is submitted to inspection without 
reserve; but when their reality should appear, and their 
connection with the autematon be made manifest, the 
doors are carefully closed and no further examination 
permitted. The glaring contradiction petween the eager 
display on the one hand and studied concealment on the 
other can only be reconciled by considering the exhibition 
of the mechanism as a mere stratagem, calculated te 
distract the attention and mislead the judgment of the 
spectators. This opinion, too, receives further support 
from the undeviating mode of disclosing the interior of 
the chest; doors and drawers are opened in one uniform 
order, in which no variation had ever been observed. 
| The mode, too, of winding up was sufficient to convince 
a skilful mechanist that the axis turned by the key was 
quite free and unconnected either with spring or weight, 
or any system of machinery, 

In all machines requiring to be wound up two conse- 

uences are inseparable from their construction: the first is, 
that in winding up the machinery, the key is limited in the 
number of its revolutions; and the second is, that some 
relative Proportion must be constantly maintained betwixt 
the winding up and the work performed, in order to enable 
the machine to continue its movements, Now these results 
are not observable in the chess-player; for the automaton 
will sometimes execute sixty-three moves with only one 
winding up ; at other times the exhibitor has been observed 
to repeat the winding up after seven moves, and even after 
three moves; and once probably from inadvertence without 
the intervention of a ore move; whilst, in every other 
instance, the key appeared to perform the same number of 
revolutions; evincing thereby that the revolving axis was 
unconnected with machinery, except, perhaps a ratchet 
wheel and click, or some similar apparatus, to enable it to 
gg the necessary sounds, and consequently that the 

ey, like that of a child’s watch, might be turned whenever 
the purposes of the exhibition seemed to require it. 





We come now to examine the interior of the chest, 
§87—2 
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and, by the assistance of several diagrams, the reader 
will have no difficulty in understandmg how a human 
being was concealed within the machine, although it was 
apparently thrown completely open to public inspection 
before the automaton commenced play. The letters of 
reference apply to all the figures as well in this as in the 
preceding articles. 

It will be first remarked that the drawer c (figs. 5 and 
6,) does not, when closed, extend to the back of the 
chest, but leaves behind it an open space o, which is 
never seen by the spectators. The smaller division of 
the chest, the front door of which is seen open at A, 

figs. 3 and 7,) is divided into two parts by a screen 1, 
rd 3, where the reader is supposed to look down upon 
the internal arrangements,) movable upon a hinge and 
so constructed that it closes upon the machinery H, the 
same instant the door B is closed: this machinery H oc- 
cupies the front part, and the hinder part K is empty; 
but it communicates with the open space 0 behind the 
drawer. The back of the greater division of the chest 
is double, and the part p (fig. 6) moves on a joint at the 
upper part and forms, when raised, an opening s, (fig. 5,) 
between the two divisions of the chest, by carrying with 
it part of the partition n, which consists of cloth tightly 
stretched. 

It will be seen that the body of the Turk is occupied 
by an inner trunk n, (figs. 5 and 6,) the interior of which 
is not exhibited. This trunk n communicates with the 
chest by an opening at tr. Thus, by simply raising the 
false back, a connection is made between the two cup- 
boards, the trunk wn and the space o behind the drawer. 

At u (fig. 4) is a sliding panel which is moved on one 
side ; the chess-player is introduced before the company 
are admitted, and the panel moved into its place. The 
player raises the false back of the larger cupboard, and 
occupies the position represented in fig. 7, by the shaded 
figure. Allis now ready for the exhibition: the door 
A of the smaller division of the chest is opened, and a 
quantity of machinery is seen in so crowded a state that 
nothing can be seen far beyond the opening, and the 
visitor concludes that the whole cupboard is filled with 
similar machinery, and he is confirmed in this conclusion 
when the opposite door B (fig. 3) is also opened, a can- 
dle held to it, and the light is seen to glimmer among 
the wheel-work. The door sB is then locked, and the 
screen I falls into its place at the same instant. This 
door B is made to close by its own weight, but is also 
locked because the head of the chess-player is soon to 
be placed behind it; and the chess-automaton would 
cease to be a mystery should this door fly open in wheel- 
ing the machine about the room. No notice is taken of 
this door being locked, because the keys are wanted for 
other locks. 

The door 8 being secured and the screen 1 closed, the 

_ exhibitor, leaving the door a open, proceeds to open other 
parts of the machine. The drawer c is next opened for 
the apparent purpose of showing the chess-men, cushion, 
and counters, contained in it; but the real object is to 
give the player time to shift his position from that shown 
in fig. 7 to that seen in figs. 7 and 9, and to replace the false 
back and partition preparatory to the opening of the great 
cupboard. It will be seen that the body of the living 
player is now in the small compartment between the 
screen 1 (fig. 3) and the door B, both of which are closed, 
while his legs are contained in the open space o behind 
the drawer Gc, and thus the door a can be left open with 
impunity. The great cupboard being opened, a glance of 
the eye is sufficient to show that no person is concealed 
in it: and to make this more sure a lighted candle is held at 
a door which opens at the back. The doors a cc being 
left open, the chest is wheeled round to show the trunk 
of the figure; the door p (fig. 3) is opened, and the 
bunch of keys allowed to remain in it, probably to remove 
any suspicion which may have arisen by locking the door 
B. The drapery of the figure is then raised. and two 
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doors, one in the trunk and the other in the thigh, opened; 
the chest is then wheeled round into its original position 
and the door closed. Meanwhile the concealed player 
withdraws his legs from behind the drawer, which he 
can do the more readily while it is left open. 

In all this routine the spectator imagines that he has 
inspected the whole of the interior of the machine, and 
feels convinced that the parts not exposed are full of 
machinery: whereas several parts have not been shown 
at all, and even when all the doors’except B are open, 
about one half of the chest is quite excluded from the 
sight. 

"The drawer G being pushed in and the doors acc 
closed, the exhibitor occupies some time in adjusting the 
machinery at the back; during which the player assumes 
the position shown in a front view in fig. 10, and in pro- 
file in fig. 11. In this position his head being above 
the chess-board he sees through the waistcoat of the 
figure as easily as through a veil, all the pieces on the 
chess-board, and he can readily take up and put down 
a piece by means of a string communicating with the 
fingers of the figure. His right hand being within the 
chest is employed to keep in motion the wheel-work for 
producing the noise heard during the moves and to per- 
form any other movements of the figure *. 

This solution by Mr. Willis, of the difficult problem 
of the chess-automaton is highly creditable to his saga- 
city, for, except in his extensive knowledge of mechanical 
science, he had no facilities of observation that did 
not belong to. an ordinary spectator. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised that, when all the avenues to the 
interior of the chest were closed, Mr.Willis should fall 
into error respecting the mode by which the concealed 
player conducted the game ; for, it must be obvious, that 
“the waistcoat of the figure” would afford a very in- 
efficient concealment against the eyes and ears of nu- 
merous spectators, sharpened as they were by curiosity 
to the detection of the slightest motion or sound. But 


Fig. 7. 











An elevation of the front of the chest, showing the concealed player in his 
first position when the door a is opened. 








A side elevation, of the same, with the drawer open. 


; * The reader will not fail to notice a discrepancy between M. Wind- 
isch’s account of the mode of exhibiting the automaton and the mod? 





actually adopted in London. 
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whatever is deficient in Mr. Willis’s account has been 
subsequently supplied by M. Mouret, who, for a long 
time, constituted the source of vitality of the chess- 
automaton: this information, together with whatever else 
we may have to say on the subject, will appear in our 
next and concluding article. 


Fig. 9. 











A front elevation, showing the concealed player in his second position, when 
the door B is closed and A¢ ¢ open. 
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A front elevation, showing the concealed pl in his thi iti 
f ? player in his third ti 
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WE are willing ome to wg thes ever so great a distance 
from the faults, to which we have little or no inclination; 
and often affect to make our zeal in that respect remarkable ; 
but then perhaps more favourite vices have easy entrance into 
our breasts, and take firm possession of them. We are 
shocked, for instance, and with much cause, at the monstrous 
and ruinous eagerness for pleasure, the profligate and un- 
precedented contempt of religion, that prevails in the world ; 
our behaviour, on those h is unblameable, exemplary, 
and we value ourselves upon it beyond bounds. Yet pos- 
sibly we indulge ourselves, all the while, to the full another 
way ; are unjust and fraudulent, or selfish and unreasonable, 
or penurious and hard-hearted, or censorious and unforgiv- 
ing, or peevish and ill-temperea ; make every one about us 
uneasy, and those chiefly whose happiness ought to be our 
first care. This is applauding ourselves for being fortified, 
—_ o —- hd not likely to make an attack; and 

eaving the places that are most exposed, quite undefended. 
ARCHBISHOP SECKER, ; ’ 
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THE BETEL-CHEWERS OF THE EAST. 


Wuetue_r to blunt the edge of painful reflection, (re- 
marks Mr. Marsden,) or owing to an aversion our 
natures have to total inaction, most nations have been 
addicted to the practice of enjoying by mastication, or 
otherwise, the flavour of substances possessing an inebri- 
ating quality. The South Americans chew the cocoa 
and mambee, and the Eastern people the betel and 
areca, (or, as they are called in the Malay language, 
sirth and pinang) much in the same way as tobacco is 
used in other parts of the world. All persons, without 
exception of age or sex, begin at an early age to accus- 
tom themselves to the use of betel, until it becomes an 
article of such necessity that many natives of the East 
would rather be deprived of their ordinary food than of 
the means of gratifying this acquired want. Europeans 
also who have resided long among the betel-chewers 
contract the habit, and enjoy it quite as much as the 
natives. 

Betel, or pawn, as it is called in Bengal, consists of 
part of the fruit of the areca palm, folded in the leaves 
of a kind of pepper plant, called bete/, smeared with a 
little lime, procured by burning shells, and from the 
form thus given to the article, the term betel-nut is 
derived. 

The areca palm is a tree growing ‘to the height of 
forty or fifty feet, with a straight round stem, six or 
eight inches in diameter, covered with a smooth ash- 
coloured bark, marked with parallel rings. The leaves, 
of which there are only six or seven, spring from the 
top, and are six feet in length, declining downwards 
from a stalk of considerable length. The fruit or nut 
is enveloped in a green shell or skin, thin, brittle, and 
of the consistence of paper: it is of an oval shape, like 
a small egg, and is much like a nutmeg when deprived 
of its husk. When ripe it appears in clusters of a red- 
dish colour, forming a beautiful contrast with the bright 
green of its leaves, and it then falls off to sow itself in 
the ground. 

The betel plant is a species of vine, with a leaf some- 
what like that of theivy. It is the Piper betel of botany, 
in the natural order Piperacee, and of the same genus 
as the Piper nigrum of Linneus. Its culture, which is 
carefully attended to, is managed in the same manner. 
Poles are planted in the ground, round which the betel 
twines itself, and as it runs up, the poles, having taken 
root, acquire greater height also. It isa creeping plant, 
deriving support from more hardy vegetables, but it is 
said not to be injurious to them, like some other plants 
of a similar nature. Particular attention is bestowed on 
the cultivation of the areca and the betel. It was stated 
some years ago that the number of trees in the Prince 
of Wales’s Island amounted to 342,110. 

In different parts of India betel is cultivated in gar- 
dens on an extensive scale. The soil most favourable 
for the palm is a black mould on a substratum of lime- 
stone, or intermixed with calcareous nodules. It is 
planted in rows, and carefully manured and watered 
during several years. It begins to bear from the eighth 
or tenth to the fifteenth year, and remains in perfection for 
thirty years. Some. individuals, however, produce fruit 
up to the seventieth, or even the hundredth year, but the 
produce gradually declines both in quality and quantity. 
It is stated that every fertile tree produces on an average 
857 nuts, and an ordinary tree as many as 600, but this 
is by no means a general rule, for some trees produce 
only about 200 nuts. 

The betel leaf is cultivated either in separate gar- 
dens, where a red stony soil on the side of a rising 
ground is preferred, and plantains or bamboos planted 
along with the vines, which are arranged in trenches, to 
support them as they grow: or when an areca plantation 
is formed and the palms are about fifteen years old, 
cuttings of the vine are planted near the roots, and 
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trained up to the trees. In twelve or eighteen months the 
leaves of the vine are fit for sale, and in three years they 
have attained their full size; in the fourth year they die, 
and new plants must then be substituted. In about 
eighteen or twenty years the soil is considered to be ex- 
hausted. The gardens are always inclosed by a hedge; 
nevertheless the depredations of squirrels and even of 
elephants sometimes occasion great loss to the cultivators. 
The crop of the areca is produced during three months ; 
and the nuts being pulled are each cut into seven or 
eight pieces, and piled up in a heap: equal quantities of 
it and of terra japonica, with a hundred leaves of betel- 
leaf, are then beaten together with water and the juice 
strained off. This is mixed with a decoction of the 
Mimosa indica and water, and the nuts from the whole 
heap are boiled in it. They are then dried in the sun. 
The fresh nut cannot be eaten, because in its crude state 
it contains a white viscous matter, insipid to the taste, 
but occasioning delirium, a property which is ‘lost by 
boiling or drying the nut. 

Betel is therefore compounded of three ingredients, 
the union of which is supposed to correct the effects 
which each would produce singly: the nut improves the 
bitterness of the leaf, and the lime prevents any injury 
to the stomach. 
chewer are to turn the saliva red, and in progress of 
time to make the teeth black. If the lime be omitted, 
the saliva will not be tinged; and the baneful effect of 
this alkali on the enamel of the teeth may be prevented 
by rubbing them with a preparation whereby they become 
permanently coated with a black substance which pre- 
serves them from corrosion. 

The medicinal effects of betel are to dispel nausea, to 
excite an appetite, and to strengthen the stomach. It 
also possesses nutritious and enlivening qualities which 
render it very acceptable to its consumers. The terra 
japonica is not a universal ingredient; its use is limited 
to certain countries; and it is probably nothing more 
than a preparation from the areca nut itself. There are 
two varieties of this substance; the one very astringent. 
and the other less so, and rather sweet, which is pre- 
ferred. To obtain the former, the fresh nuts are boiled 
during some hours in an iron vessel; the decoction is 
then strained off, and thickened by continued boiling. 
The nuts being dried, are subjected to a second boiling, 
and the nuts being taken out, this second decoction is 
thickened by evaporation, and thus the best terra japonica 
is procured. The nuts are then dried, cut into pieces, 
and sold. Terra japonica is also procured by boiling the 
wood of the keira tree, or Wimosa catechu. This sub- 
stance is probably the same as the gambir of Sumatra, 
which we shall presently mention. 

The betel-chewers carry the ingredients for compound- 
ing betel about with them, and serve it to their guests 
on all occasions ; the prince in a gold stand, and the poor 
man in a brass box, or mat bag. The betel-stands of 
the upper ranks are usually of silver embossed with rude 
figures. The sultan of Mocomoco was presented with 
one by the East India Company with their arms on it: 
the sultan also possessed a box made of gold filagree, 
which Mr. Marsden describes thus; the form of the 
stand is the frustrum of an hexagonal pyramid, reversed, 
about six or eight inches in diameter; it contains many 
smaller vessels, fitted to the angles, for holding the nut, 
leaf, and chunam, or quick-lime; with places for the 
instruments (kachiss) employed in cutting the first, and 
spatulas for spreading the last. 

When the first salutation is over, which in Sumatra 
consists of bending the body, and the inferior putting 
his joined hands between those of the superior, and 
then lifting them to his forehead, the betel is presented 
as a token of hospitality, and an act of politeness. To 
omit it on the one hand, or to reject it on the other, 
would be an affront; as it would be also, in a person of 
subordinate rank, to address a great man without the 


The first consequences to the betel- 
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precaution of chewing it before he spoke. All the 
preparation consists in spreading on the sirih leaf, a 
small quantity of the chunam, and folding it up with a 
slice of the pinang nut. Some mix with these, gambir, 
a substance prepared from the leaves of a tree of that 
name, by boiling their juices until a thick mass is cb- 
tained, from which little balls or squares are made: 
tobacco is also added, which is shred fine for the pur- 
pose, and carried between the lip and upper row of 
teeth. The red hue which is communicated to the 
mouth and lips is esteemed ornamental: and an agree- 
able flavour is imparted to the breath. The juice is 
usually, after the first fermentation produced by the 
lime, though not always, swallowed by the chewers of 
betel. In some countries it is not unusual for the guest 
who receives the betel from his host, to pass it between 
his thumb and fore-finger, and apply his own chunam, 
a practice which never gives offence, and is supposed to 
have originated from the horrible practice, once so 
common, of mixing up poison in the lime. The person, 
therefore, who receives the betel wipes off the chunam 
of his host, and applies his own before he passes the 
betel into his mouth. 

It might reasonably be supposed that the active 
qualities of betel would injure the coats of the stomach, 
but experience seems to disprove such a consequence. 
It is common to see the teeth of elderly persons stand 
loose in the gums, which is probably an effect of this 
custom, but Mr. Marsden does not think that it affects 
the soundness of the teeth themselves. Children begin 
to chew betel very young, and yet, he says, their teeth 
are beautifully white, till pains are taken to disfigure 
them, by filing, and staining them black. To persons 
who are not accustomed to the composition, it causes a 
strong giddiness, astringes and excoriates the tongue 
and fauces, and deadens for a time the sense of taste. 
During the fast of Ramadan, Mahomedans abstain from 
the use of betel whilst the sun continues above the 
horizon ; but excepting at this season it is the constant 
luxury of both sexes, from an early period of childhood, 
till, becoming toothless, they are reduced to the neces- 
sity of having the ingredients previously reduced to a 
paste for them, that without further effort the betel may 
dissolve in the mouth, 

It is related in the Life of Sir Stamford Raffles, that 
when Lady Raffles reached Merambung, in Sumatra, 
being much fatigued with walking, the rest of the party 
having dispersed in various directions, she reclined 
under the shade of a tree, when a Malay girl approached 
in a graceful manner, and on being asked if she wanted 
anything, replied, “No, but as you are quite alone, I 
thought you might like to have a little bicara (talk ;) 
so I came to offer you some siri, (betel,) and sit beside 
you. 

It is stated in the Encyclopedia Britannica that 

Betel is a very considerable article of traffic in India and 
in China, and, indeed, throughout Asia. In the British 
settlements of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, the value of 
the imports amounted in a single year to 138,836/.; and if 
the quantities consumed throughout the East are taken into 
view, it will appear surprising how they can be obtained. 
But, owing to the constant and extensive demand, the 
plants pe the necessary ingredients are carefully 
cultivated ; and multitudes are employed and subsisted in 
the production of this eastern luxury. 





‘Wey all is quiet and the mind at rest, 

All in the calm of innocence are blest ; 

But when some scruple mixes with our joy, 

We love to give the anxious mind employ. 
Crabbe, 


Betne persuaded of nothing more than of this, that, whe- 
ther it be in matter of speculation or of practice, no untruth 
can possibly avail the patron and defender long, and that 
things most truly are likewise most behovefully spoken 
Hooker, 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


2. On THE INTERCHANGE oF Crops (concluded), 
AND ON MANURES. 


WHEN we grow in the same soil for several years in 
succession different plants, the first of which leaves 
behind that which the second, and the second that which 
the third, may require, the soil will be a fruitful one 
for all the three kinds of produce. If the first plant, 
for example, be wheat, which consumes the greatest part 
of the silicate of potash in a soil, whilst the plants which 
succeed it are of such a kind as require only small 
quantities of potash, as is the case with the leguminose, 
turnips, potatoes, &c.; the wheat may be again sowed 
with advantage after the fourth year; for during the 
interval of three years, the soil will, by the action of the 
atmosphere, be rendered capable of again yielding silicate 
of potash in sufficient quantity for the young plants. 
But if there be a successive growth of plants on the 
same soil which extract the same component parts, they 
gradually render that soil incapable of producing them. 

The nutriment of young plants consists of carbonic 
acid, contained in the soil in the form of humus, and of 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia, both of which must be 
supplied to the plants. The formation of ammonia 
cannot be effected on cultivated land, but humus may be 
artificially produced. The sowing of a field with fallow 
plants, such as clover, rye, buck-wheat, &c., and the 
incorporation of the plants, when nearly at blossom, with 
the soil, effect this supply of humus in so far, that young 
plants subsequently growing in it find, at a certain period 
of their growth, a maximum of nutriment, that is, matter 
in the process of decay. The same end is obtained, but 
with much greater certainty, when the field is planted 
with esparsette or lucern. These plants are remarkable 
on account of the great ramification of their roots and 
strong developement of their leaves, and for requiring 
only a small quantity of inorganic matter. Until they 
reach a certain period of their growth, they retain all 
the carbonic acid and ammonia which may have heen 
conveyed to them by rain and the air, for that which is 
not absorbed by the soil is appropriated by the leaves : 
they also possess an extensive four or six-fold surface 
capable of assimilating these bodies, and of preventing 
the escape of ammonia from the soil by completely 
covering it in. 

An immediate consequence of the production of the 
green principle of the leaves, and of their remaining 
component parts, as well as those of the stem, is the 
equally abundant excretion of organic matters into the 
soil from the roots. Matter is thus supplied which is 
capable of being converted into humus. 

It will be seen, then, that the interchange of crops is 
so advantageous, because by the cultivation of different 
kinds of plants upon the same field in a proper order of 
succession, each kind of plant extracts only certain com- 
ponent parts of the soil, whilst it leaves behind or 
restores those which a second or third species of plant 
may require for its growth and perfect developement. 
But although the quantity of humus in a soil may be 
increased by artificial cultivation, manures are necessary 
to replace the constituent parts of the soil which are 
removed in the seeds, roots, and leaves, of the plants 
raised upon it. 

When we consider that every constituent of the body 
of man and animals is derived from plants, and that not 
a single element is generated by the vital principle, it is 
evident that all the inorganic constituents of the animal 
organism must be regarded, in some respect or other, as 
manure. During their life, the inorganic components 
of plants which are not required by the animal system, 
are disengaged from the organism. After their death, 
the nitrogen and carbon pass into the atmosphere as 
ammonia and carbonic acid, the products of their putre- 
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faction, and, at last, nothing remains except the phosphate 
of lime and other salts in their bones. Now this earthy 
residue of the putrefaction of animals must be considered, 
in a rational system of agriculture, (continues Professor 
Liebig,) as a powerful manure for plants, because that 
which has been abstracted from the soil for a series of 
years must be restored to it, if the land is to be kept in 
a permament condition of fertility. 

The author then proceeds to the analysis of various 
kinds of animal manure, in order to ascertain what sub- 
stances a soil really receives by their means; whether 
these manures are all of a like nature and power; and 
whether, in every case, they administer to the necessities 
of a plant by an identical mode of action. We cannot 
follow up these details: but we may remark, that the 
fertilising properties of manures are due to the presence 
of ammonia, in some form or other. Plants obtain their 
nitrogen from ammonia, which is supplied to them by 
animal manure. It is a point, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to the agriculturist to supply nitrogen in suf- 
ficient quantity, and the readiest form in which it exists 
is putrescent animal liquid, which contains nitrogen in 
the forms of carbonate, phosphate, and lactate of am- 
monia, and in no other form than that of ammoniacal 
salts. Hence, great loss is experienced by the farmer 
in allowing his heaps of manure to exhale into the at- 
mosphere their most fertilizing properties. The nitrogen 
of the heap escapes under the form of carbonate of 
ammonia, and a mere carbonaceous residue of decayed 
plants is after some years found in its place. The loss 
from the escape of ammonia from manure is very great, 
and, in spreading manure over land, there is a loss of 
fertilizing properties which, with a little care, might be 
preserved. The method of preservation is to mix the 
manure with such substances as rapidly absorb the volatile 
matters. Gypsum, chloride of calcium, sulphuric or 
muriatic acids, superphosphate of lime, may be employed 
for this purpose: they may be procured at a very low 
price, and their action is to convert the volatile ammonia 
into salts which possess no volatility. If a basin, filled 
with concentrated muriatic acid, be placed in a stable, it 
becomes filled, after a few days, with crystals of muriate 
of ammonia. The ammonia which escapes from stables, 
&c., is not only entirely lost as far as our vegetation is 
concerned, but it also works a slow, though not less cer- 
tain, destruction of the walls of the building. For, when 
in contact with the lime of the mortar, it is converted 
into nitric acid, which gradually dissolves the lime. The 
ammonia emitted from stables, &c., is always in combi- 
nation with carbonic acid. Carbonate of ammonia and 
sulphate of lime (gypsum), cannot be brought together 
at common temperatures without mutual decomposition. 
The ammonia enters into combination with the sulphuric 
acid, and the carbonic acid with the lime, forming com- 
pounds which are not volatile, and, consequently, desti- 
tute of all smell. Now if we strew the floors of our 
stables, from time to time, with common gypsum, they 
will lose all their offensive smell, and none of the am- 
monia which is formed can be lost, but will be retained 
in a condition serviceable as manure. 

The application of manures to land requires much 
careful discrimination and a great deal of knowledge 
respecting what component parts of the soil were removed 
by the crops which preceded the manuring. In horse 
manure we restore to the land some of the component 
parts of the hay, straw, and oats, with which the horse 
was fed. Their principal constituents are the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia, carbonate of lime, and silicate of 
potash; the first three of these preponderate in the 
corn, the last in the hay. The peculiar: action of solid 
animal manure is limited to their inorganic constituents, 
which restore to the land that which is removed in the 
form of corn, roots, or grain. When straw which has 
been used as litter is added to the land, a further quan- 
tity of silicate of potash and phosphates is restored; 
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which, if the straw be putrefied, are in exactly the same 
condition in which they were before being assimilated. 

The vegetable constituents of manure has some in- 
flnence on the fertility of land, for by their decay carbonic 
acid is furnished to the young plants. But their influ- 
ence is probably not very great when it is considered 
that a good soil is manured only once every six or seven 
years, or once every eleven or twelve years, when espar- 
sette or lucern has been raised on it, that the quantity 
of carbon thus given to the land corresponds to only 5°8 
per cent. of what is removed in the form of herbs, straw, 
and grain, and further, that the rain water received by 
a soil contains mueh more carbon in the form of carbonic 
acid than these vegetable constituents of the manure. 

The use of animal manure in the crude form frequently 
does harm to the soil by disseminating the seeds of 
weeds which have remained in the manure without being 
deprived of their power of germination, and yet, says 
Liebig, it is considered surprising that where they have 
once flourished, they cannot again be expelled by all our 
endeavours: we think it very astonishing, while we really 
sow them ourselves every year. The botanist Ingen- 
hous, attached to the Dutch embassy to China, could 
scarcely find a single plant on the corn-fields of the 
Chinese, except the corn itself. 

Bone manure, from the quantity of phosphates of lime 
and magnesia contained in it, is a valuable substance 
for land. Liebeg says that the manure of an acre of 
land with 40 lbs. of bone dust is sufficient to supply three 
crops of wheat, clover, potatoes, turnips, &c., with phos- 
phates. But the form in which they are restored to a 
soil is not a matter of indifference. For the more finely 
the bones are reduced to powder, and the more intimately 
they are mixed with the soil, the more easily are they 
assimilated. The most easy and practical mode of effect- 
ing their division is to pour over the bones, in a state of 
fine powder, half of their weight of sulphuric acid diluted 
with three or four parts of water, and after they have 
been digested for some time, to add one hundred parts of 
water, and sprinkle this mixture over the field before the 
plough. In a few seconds, the free acids unite with the 
bases contained in the earth, and a neutral salt is formed in 
a very fine state of division. Experiments instituted on a 
soil formed from grauwacke, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the action of manure thus prepared, have distinctly 
shown that neither corn, nor kitchen-garden plants suffer 
injurious effects in consequence, but that on the contrary 
they thrive with much more vigour. 

In glue-manufactories many hundred tons of a solu- 
tion of phosphates in muriatic acid are yearly thrown 
away as being useless. Professor Liebig suggests the 
importance of examining whether this solution might not 
be substituted for the bones. The free acid would combine 
with the alkalis in the soil, especially with the lime, and 
a soluble salt would thus be produced, which is known 
to possess a favourable action upon the growth of plants. 
This salt, muriate of lime (or chloride of calcium) is one 
of those compounds which attracts water from the atmo- 
sphere with great avidity, and might supply the place of 
gypsum in decomposing carbonate of ammonia, with the 
formation of sal-ammonia and carbonate of lime. A solu- 
tion of bones in muriatic acid placed on land in autumn or 
im winter would, therefore, not only restore a necessary 
constituent of the soil, and attract moisture to it, but 
would also give it the power to retain all the ammonia 
which fell upon it dissolved in the rain during the period 
of six months. 

There are numerous details in Professor Liebig’s 
work, which, though of first-rate importance, are not 
suited to our pages. Our subject is rather to excite 
attention to this subject than to gratify it: and we cannot 
but express a hope that the views of the author may be 
fairly tested by our Agricultural Societies, and reduced to 
a set of plain rules and directions for the benefit of all 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
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The subject of manures is only now beginning to be 
understood ; but it seems to be a principle of agriculture, 
that those substances.which have been removed from a 
soil must be completely restored to it, and whether this 
restoration be effected by means of animal manure, ashes, 
or bones, is in great measure a matter of indifference. 
Liebig loooks forward to the time when the fields will be 
manured with a solution of glass (silicate of potash), 
with the ashes of burnt straw, and with salts of phos- 
phoric acid, prepared in chemical manufactories, exactly 
as medicines are now prepared to be administered to the 
patient, as the. exigency of the case requires. 

China is the birth-place of the experimental art; the in- 

cessant striving after experiments has conducted the Chinese 
a thousand years since to discoveries, which have been the 
envy and shededion of Europeans for centuries, especially 
in regard to dyeing and painting, and to the manufactures of 
a, silk, and colours for painters. These we were 
ong unable to imitate, and yet they were discovered by 
them without the assistance of scientific principles: for in 
the books of the Chinese we find recipes and directions for 
use, but never explanations of processes. 

Half a century sufficed to Europeans not only to equal 
but to surpass the Chinese in the arts and manufactures, 
and this was owing merely to the application of correct 
principles deduced from the study of chemistry. But how 
infinitely inferior is the agriculture of Europe to that of 
China! The Chinese are the most admirable gardeners and 
trainers of plants, for each of which they understand how 
to prepare and apply the best adapted manure. The agricul- 
ture of their country is the most perfect in the world; and 
there, where the climate in the most fertile districts differs 
little from the European, very little value is attached to 
animal manure. With us, thick books are written, but no 
experiments instituted; the quantity of manure consumed 
by this and that plant, is expressed in hundredth parts; and 
yet we know not what manure is. 





Tuose who, in confidence of superior capacities, or attain- 
ments, disregard the common maxims of life, should remem- 
ber that nothing can atone for the want of prudence ; that 
negligence and irregularity long continued will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
—~J OHNSON, 





Sxex you to train your favourite boy ? 
Each caution, every care, employ, 

And, ere you venture to confide, 

Let his preceptor’s heart be tried ; 
Weigh well his manners, life, and scope : 
On these depend thy future hope.—Gayr. 


Ir is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a sentiment 
of piety from the works and the appearances of nature. It 
has the authority of the sacred writers upon its side, and 
even our Saviour himself gives it the weight and the 
solemnity of his example. “ Behold the lilies of the field ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet your heavenly 
Father careth for them.” He expatiates on a single flower, 
and draws from it the delightful argument of confidence in 
God. He gives us to see that taste may be combined with 

iety, and that the same heart may be occupied with all that 
is serious in the contemplations of religion, and be at the 
same time alive to the charms and the loveliness of nature. 
—Dr. CuaLmeErs. 


Wrrn ts it has all the authority of a moral aphorism, that 
the sobrieties of human virtue can never be invaded, with- 
out the equities of human virtue being also invaded. The 
moralties of human life are too closely linked and inter- 
woven with each other, as that though one should be 
detached, the others might be left uninjured and entire ; 
and so no one can cast his purity away from him without a 
violence being done to the general moral structure and con- 
sistency of his whole character. 
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